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Terms—The *‘American FarMER”’ is published every 
Wednesday at $2.50 per ann.,in advance, or $3 if not paid 
within 6 months. 5 copies for one year for $10. Apver- 
TISEMENTs not exceeding 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 

rtion. §Cj>Communications and letters to be directed to 
Cosas Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 


; TO OUR PATRONS. 

It is now upwards of twenty-three vears since the pro- 
jector of the American Farmer commenced its publica- 
tion. Without subscription lists, or patrons, he issued his 
first number to the agricultural public, depending upon 
the merit of the cause to raise up friends for his journal. 
Novel and bold as were his course, the response, which 
each returning mail brought back, was evincive at once of 
the soundness of the judgment which had dictated it, and 
ope generous zeal felt by those most directly interested 
in the success of the enterprise. Such was the enthusi- 
asm with which the projet, of establishing a paper to be 
devoted exclusively to husbandry, was received, that, on 
the very onset of its being, it commanded a patronage 
which was, at once the bond and guaranty of its exist- 


ence. ; 
* From the hour of its commencement to the present day, 











the American Farmer has contiiived to. advocate thecause | ¢ 


of agriculture, with a just appreciation of its vast and par- 
amount importance,—as the immediate source of human 
provision—to the well-being of society. In commencing 
the 24th volume, (the 4th of the new series) the Proprie- 
tor returns his grateful acknowledgements to those of his 
subscribers who have been punctual in their settlements 
with him—and he is proud to declare, that the instances 
are numerous—and he assures them, that at no period 
since he has had the charge of the journal, would a con- 
tinuance of that promptitude be more thankfully acknow- 
ledged tian atthe present moment—And while he thus 
tenders to such the homage of his gratitude, to those who 
are in arrears, he would make an earnest APPEALS. for sim- 
ple, even handed justice. Though by the terms of the 
paper, its subscription is payable in advance, he regrets 
-to have to say, that many, too many, are indebted to him 
for several years subscription, making an aggregate sum 
due himof many thousands of dollars—an aggregale as 
large in amount as it is onerous in its consequences to him 
—lIn this state of the case, each delinquent will perceive 
the necessity of forwarding the amount he may be indebted. 

The times, of late, he is aware, have been adverse to 
prompt payments, and have contributed to deprive many 
gentlemen of the ability to meet their current engage- 
ments. Impressed with a proper sense of the monetary 
embarrassments so generally prevailing, the Proprietor 
has been willing to meet his full share of the burthens in- 
cident to the deranged condition of things.- But in the 
promise of the present: year’s luxuriant crop, and the 
beams of the light of better times which begin, in pros- 
peetive, to break through the pervading gloom, appear to 
sender the present an auspicious moment fo prefer his 
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To be compelled to place himself in the position of a 
dun, is to him the source of pain and mortification—more 
so, he feels assured, than the dun itself will prove to those 
to whom it is addr¢ sed, as their omission in many instan- 
ces has proceeded n ore from forgetfulness than wilful ne- 
glect. 

Turning from a+ sject so fruiiful of unpleasant feel- 
ing, the proprietor {ll make one other Appeal to his 
subscribers—it is tt Devoted to the cause of agricul- 
ture by all thesymp, «ies of his heart—by all the incli- 
nations of his naturég.e is anxious to extend, the cir- 
culation of his rset As the pioneer in the gpd cause 
—as the oldest agi ‘ltural journal in America—as the 
consistent, untiring , yocate of the farming and planting 
interests—he feels ti; it has claims to patronage, and, 
therefore, asks each of his present patrons to canvass a- 
mong their immediate neighbors and friends, with a view 
to adding to his list. Such evidences of kind feelings ad- 


tude, and bind a publisher to his patrons by the strong- 
est ties. 

§3-In order to elicit the aid of postmasters and others 
in extending a helping hand in the extension of. the ‘Far- 
mer,’ we beg leave to offer the following inducements : 


Any one obtaining one or more new subscribers, will be en- 
utled to 10 per cent. commission from the subscription 
price, of $2.50 each. 

or 5 new subseribers, and $10, 4 sixth copy will be fur- 
nished, aud an additional copy for every 5 names with the 
money. 

For 10 new subscribers, and $20, vols. 1, 2 and 3 of the pre- 
seat series of the ‘American Farmer,” neatly bound in 
boards, will be forwarded according to direction. 

For 15 new subscribers and $30, the 3 vols. bound as afore- 
said, the current volume as issued, and a copy of Leibig's 
new work on Agricultural Chemistry will be given. 

For 2U new subscribers and $40, same as last mentioned, and 
a copy of the Complete Grazier; or Farmer's and Catile 
Breeder’s and Dealer’s Assistant,” illustrated by numerous 
engravings, the price of which is $4. 

F or 50 new subscribers and $100, a complete set of the first 
series of the “American Farmer,” 15 vols. bound, the sud. 
scription price of which,independent of binding, was $75. 
SCF Remittances are expected to be made in good funds, and 
postmasters are privileged to remit to publishers free of post- 
age. 

We hope the above liberal offers will induce an active 
interest in the extension of the circulation of our journal. 





Tue Fruit Garpen— Treatise on Fruit—its culture 
—discases, remedies, &e.—We commence this week a 
most able paper on the above subjects, from the pen of a 
practical man, Mr. David Thomas, of Cayuga county, N. 
York. We copy it from the volume of the Transactions 
of the N.Y. State Agricultural Society, for 1841. With 
the exception of the distances of planting, which, in some 
instances, we consider too close, we know of no treatise 
on fruit that can compare with it. The practical good 
sense and experience of the author will commend his es- 
say to the reader. 





Root Cuttcre—We deem it necessary to remind our 
readers that, if they have not already got in their Mangel 
Wurzel and Sugar Beet, it is time they had done so ; and 








claims to justice. 


to those who may intend-to sow Ruta Baga, we feel it 


dress themselves to the heart, unlock the wells of grati-| 
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but proper to say, that if they desire to be successful in 
their culture of this root, they should give the ground 
whereon they intend to grow them the. benefit of repeat- 
ed ploughings; that they should give it a deep plough- 
ing now, another the beginning of next month, and. the 
last one at the time of seeding; when the manure should 
be put on, and ploughed in about three inches deep. 
The Ruta Baga is comparatively slow in its growth, and 
requires time and plenty to eat to induce it to yield 
largely. If well manured and cultivated cleanly, there 
are none of the root tribe superior to it. In England, 
it is fed to horses, cows, fatting bullocks, swine and 
sheep, and found to answer well—and might here be 
made an economizer of grain. ' 











Use or Lime on Grass tanps—Dr. Darwin, in his 
Phytologia, says : , 

“In respect to grass-ground.I am informed, that iflime 
be thrown.on a tussock, which horses or cattle have re- 
fused to eat for years, they will for many succeeding sea- 
sons eat it quite closely to the ground; which is owing, 
] suspect, to the grass containing more sugat in its joints, 
or to the less acidity ofall its juices.” 


As itis not to be presumed, that a man of Dr. Darwin’s 
standing would, upon light authority, mention this fact, . 
and as it is conformable to practice in this country, that 
cattle thrive best on limed pastures, should it not be an ob- 
ject with us all, to give te eur grass lands a dressing of 
lime? We think so, and believe, that, besides benefitting 
the soil, the health of our stock would be thereby pro- 
moted. 





Sepcine or Wueat—In a conversation a few days 
since with a gentleman from Elkridge, A. Arundel co. in 
this state, we were informed by him, that there were ma- 
ny fields where the sedge had taken complete, possession 
of the ground, for several yards in extent; that this. oc- 
curred on his best land, which had been limed, where ev- 
ery pains had been taken in its preparation; and that it 
was the more inexplicable to him, inasmuch as those sedg- 
ed spots had been sown from the same bag and with the 
same kind of seed, as had the immediately adjoining land, 
which was stocked with as good and luxuriant a growth 
of wheat plants as he had ever seen. 

We mention this fact with a view of eliciting informa- 
tion, from some correspondent, upon the subject of its 
probable cause and remedy. 1s 

{FSince the above was written, the following extract 
from a communication of Mr. James Worth, of Bucks co. 
Pa. has fallen under our notice in the memoirs of the Pa, 
Agricultural Society for 1824. Mr. Worth says: 

“The insect that causes sedge, or stunt, Iam not able 
to identify ; but presume the damage is‘done, late in the 
autumn, or winter, as when in the spring, we discover the 
disease, we cannot find the insect. The:root of the ori- 
ginal shoot is then destroyed, and the plant soon:after- 
wards, throws out new roots, which produce weak stalks 
of a sedge-like appearance. Some observers contend that 
it is a small worm, but the time when this worm hasbeen 
seen, leads me to suspect, that it is attracted by the deéay- 





ed root, and therefore is a consequence, not the cause of 
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the disease. | should rather suppose that it is a species 
of the Aphis or plant louse, which does the mischief : itis 
certainly something that harbors in the ground. [t ap- 
pears, that the disease is confined to the bearded wheat, 
especially red chaff; and that, by sowing the bald species 
good crops have been raised, where the other sorts had 
entirely failed ; so that changing the seed has some effect; 
nevertheless I suppose that all kinds are more or less in- 
jured ; ‘and to get rid ‘of the evil effectually, we must apply 
the remedy to the soil. I have recommended salt ; ash- 
es might be good—and should perhaps be applied at the 
time of sowing, and be harrowed in with the grain.” 


Tue German Wueat acain—The editor of the Cen- 
treville Times says, that this wheat, the seed of which he 
obtained from us, a part of the same lot forwarded to Dr. 
Muse, and noticed recently by us, “has plenty of fly in it.” 
We hope the editor, after harvest, will give us more par- 
ticulars relative to the effects of the depredations of the in- 
sect, in comparison with other fields ; and for the present 
we would remind him, thatthe highly honorable gentle- 
men who have recommended this wheat, speak of it after 
thismanner: Mr. Taliaferro says, he had the fifth crop 
of it, and that it was “without the least injury from fly or 
rust,” though his “ other descriptions of wheat in juxta- 
position, in the same field, and that of his neighbors hac 
been seriously injured both by fly and rust.” And Mr. 
T. accounted for this exemption, in consequence of its 
“superior energy of root,” adding that, “if seeded, as it 
ought fo be, between the 15th and 25th of September, tho’ 
the fly” would attack and cut the small roots, its energy 
of root, as before alluded to, was such that it would 
“leave it uninjured.” 


A Goop Cuance.—We ventured the other day to sug- 
gest to farmers in this vicinity, that it was worth their 
while to try the experiment of cultivating fruit for this 
and the Boston market. The more we think of it, the 
more are we confirmed in the opinion that there would 
be wisdom at least in making the attempt to produce 
more fruit in, this neighborhood. The garden and the 
farm may be united; and the former, if carefully manag- 
ed, will not be found the least profitable of thetwo. It 
may be best, as it generally is when a new business is un- 
dertaken, to begin with caution—to get the best kinds of 
trees and vines; and to ascertain the most successful and 
economical modes of cultivation. But we see no reason 
why money may not be made here on fruit farms, as well 
as in West Cambridge and other places. Two or three 
acres of strawberries, without doubt, mightbe a good in- 
vestment for any one. 

But if there are none disposed to undertake the raising 
of fruit for the market, there are many who might raise it 
for “home consumption.” Fruit, the product of our own 
gardens, good and ripe, is about as healthful food as one 
can eat himself or give to his children. It is bad and un- 
ripe fruit that brings on summer complaints, We suspect 
that in this Yankee land we eat too much meat; and that 
we should be better off to diminish our allowance of beef, 
and indulge rather more freely in pears, apples, peaches, 
&e. A garden well stocked with fruit trees, containing 
a generous strawberry bed, with a kitchen garden at the 
end thereof, is a very pleasant and economical medicine 
chest. Strawberries and cream——rare-ripes—Isabella 
ai OER Christians—Baldwins and “none suches” 

hink of these ; who would not give for them whole 
hogsheads of turtle soup. and whole cart loads of ducks, 
venison, &¢., whith bring the gout in their train—are ac- 
companied hy the dyspepsia; and produce a war between 

pn and what should be his best friend—viz: his stomach. 
‘whilst thinking of the palate, do not forget the eye, 

Fruit tastes better of a summer’s evening when you can 
mell a honey-suckle. A vase of roses is a very appro- 
priate ornament to the well chosen dessert;—and your 
grandchildren will remember you with gratitude, as they 
sit with book or work, under the shade of the tree you 
, The best way to bury money, is to bury in the 

, pand roots. Banks of earth seldom refuse 
d the more. you run upon them, the more 


Newburyport Herald. 


__-__ 


I “FoR Animats.—Austin Randall, Esq. 
usas follows: “I have secn in your 


periment. 





excellent paper no notice of the value of the horse radish 
for cattle. | have found it very useful for them. If given 
to cows in doses of a pint at atime once a day, it will 
materially aid their appetite, and will prevent or speedily 
relieve cows of the disease called cake in the bag. | feed 
it freely to any animal of mine that is unwell, and find it 
of great service to working oxen troubled with the heat. 
I have had one ox that would eat greedily a peck ata time. 
Few animals refuse it; and if they do, it may be cut up 
and mixed with potatoes and meal.” Mr. R. cultivates 
his corn without hilling, and his success with his last 
crop (73 bushels per acre) isa favorable commentary 
on the practice.—[.4/b. Cult. 


PoTATOES FROM THE BALLS OF THE LONG Reps oR 
River La Pratas.—We, last fall, made enquiries for seed 
of the Long Red potatoes. The Editor of the New 
England Farmer, politely offered to furnish us with some 
at a future time, and several others made the same offer. 
Last week, we received from D. Plummer, Esq., of Wales, 
in this county, quite an assortment of good sized potatoes, 
which he raised from the balls of the long red. ‘They are 
of the fourth year’s crop from the ball, and among them 
are long reds and long whites, and round reds and short 
reds. Mr. Plummer thinks the quality is improved and 
the productive properties not diminished. We shall give 
thema try. It as amnsing as well as useful to experi- 
ment with the seeds of the potato in this manner, and 
altho’ as friend Stetson remarks, you geta great many 
blanks to a prize, yet the prizes are oftentimes valuable. 


—WMa ner armer. 


“Tue Dean Porator.”—The editor of the American 
Farmer, in noticing the remarks in’ our last number on 
the Dean Potatoe, expresses a wish to learn of us how 
they compare in quality with the Chenangoes or’ Mer- 
cers, as that variety is his standard for all the essential 
qualities of an eatable potatoe. In reply we remark that 
what we published was the opinion of those who had 
cultivated this potatoe. We cannot judge of the general 
character of a potatoe by tryinga single specimen ; as the 
soil, manure, and season have an important effect on the 
quality, also the time of digging, manner of harvesting, and 
the manner of keeping. ‘I'he specimen which we have 
is more moist than the Mercer; of course not so mealy 
and excellent for use in the fall and winter, but on ac- 
count of this quality better for late keeping ; and this ap- 
pears to be the general character of this potatoe accord- 
ing to the information we have from those who have cul- 
tivated them.—In most eases potatoes that yield largely 
are not so mealy in the first of the season as those that 
are less productive, though they may keep better.— 
Farmer’s Journal. 


Praster.—Plaster is a very cheap manure, and may 
be transported and applied with convenience. In many 
cases the good eflects of plaster have been very great; and 
though there are some kinds of soil on which this sub- 
stance has but little effect, yet it may be well for every 
farmer to try it,and make exact experiments in order to 
learn whether there is a profit or loss in its use. 

In many cases the increased crops from the use of 
plaster have paid four or five times the cost. Old pas- 
tures have been improved by plaster so as to support 
twice the amount of stock. In other cases it has had no 
perceptible good effect; therefore it would be well for 
farmers to try itat first in a small way, till they learn that 
it is a benefit to their lands, then their loss will be but a 
trifle if it does no good. 

In the Brit. Am. Cultivator, a farmer states that he had 
12 acres of land that produced about 6 or 7 tons of hay 
in 1836. In the beginning of May, 1837, he sowed 4 
barrels of plaster on it, leaving a part of the land for ex- 
That year it produced 15 tons. On the Jand 
not plastered there was but very little. He has applied 
plaster every vear since with great success, excepting 
last year, which was very unfavorable to all grass on ac- 
count of the droughit. 

He finds that plaster applied to grain in the spring, 
causes a good growth, butit does not ripen so well.—He 
applies plaster to grass lands about the first of May and 
thinks a barrel is sufficient for three acres.—J0. 





Mopg or Desrroyvine Insects.—Dr. Lewis Feucht- 
wanger, of New York, communicates the following to 
the editors of the American Agriculturist, and says the 
fluid has proved very successful in his experiment made 


by big: 








“Take diluted pyroligneous acid, | gallon; white oak 
bark, 1 1b.; urine, half gallon; garlic, half pound. After 
soaking the oak bark and garlic for two days in the acid 
and urine, strain them off, and sprinkle once a week or 
oftener, the trees infesied with insects, or the pea, cab- 
bage, &c., and they will be preserved for the season.” 


CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE. 


There is no department of agriculture which has been 
so systematically neglected by farmers generally, as the 
cultivation of fine and delicious fruits. This is a matter 
of surprise whether we regard profit, or the pleasure and 
stisfaction to be ‘derived from an abundant supply for our 
own families. How delightful and wholesome at all 
seasons of the year (as we may if we will) in the bosom 
of our families, surrounded, perhaps, by our friends and 
neighbors, to refresh ourselves with the various gilts of 
Pomona. 

There is hardly any fruit which can be more easily 
cultivated, or may be made konger to administer to our 
pleasure or profit, than the grape. Of this, there is almost 
an endless variety, both foreign and native; none of the 
former, and but few of the latter, should be cultivated b 
farmers generally. The Isabella, Catawba and Clinton, 
may be classed among the best native varieties—though 
in all parts of the country, there are some wild nameless 
varieties, rich and delicious, for the neglect of the propa- 
gation of which, our farmers are without excuse, for the 
grape is wholesome, and may justly be called one of thé 
greatest delicacies, which an all-wise and bountiful crea- 
tor has bestowed upon man. 

This fruit is easily cultivated, and may be increased to 
any extent with no expense but the labor,—from cuttings 
which may be obtained in thousands, from any person 
pruning his vines, or some exquisite variety may be ob- 
tained from the hedge or the swamp, and propagated to 
any extent. Will you give this subject your attention? 

The best grapes are superior to either the peach, the 
apple, or the pear—comes after the former has pretty 
much gone, and may be kept through the winter, as well 
as the apple or pear. For winter’s use they should be 
packed in layers in small boxes, with a stratum of com- 
mon cotton batting between the layers.—Thus they may 
be kept till March, better in flavor than when they were 
first gathered from the vines. They should be kept cool, 
dry.and away from the frost. 

The best mode of cultivation in the garden, is ona 
single trellis,running North and South—the posts of which 
should either be cedar or have cedar bottoms, and then 
be spliced about ten feet high, and have strips of board 
about two inches wide nailed on to them, about three feet 
apart. The usual way of cultivating them, on an arbor, 
with an arch is bad, for the reason that those clusters 
which do not get the sun, will seldom ripen well, and if 
they do, they will be without flavor. 

They should immediately after the fall of the leaves, 
be thoroughly pruned and have every runner of new 
wood cut into fine buds or eyes of the old wood. The 
should be kept open and free. New shoots should be 
encouraged near the ground in order to have the bearing 
wood low, and to protect the frames from the winds. 

They may be cultivated at the foot of old and worth- 
less fruit trees, or on shade trees, and after three or four 
years of protection from the cattle, they will give you no 
farther trouble. Thus the care and expense of trellising 
and pruning, will be wholly spared. 

One single Isabella vine cultivated in this way has been 
known to produce for the four vears last past, fiom ten 
to fifteen bushels per year. Such a vine as this, in the 
vicinity of any of our cities, or large manufacturing 
villages, would yield more profit than two acres of Indian 
corn, 

Now farmers do you want to have afew bushels of 
fine grapes for winter, to cheer the social circle, and 
gladden the hearts of your friends and guests daring our 
long and winter evenings. If so, you have but to will il, 
and it is done. You enn obtain vines at twenty five cents 
a piece. This luxury isat the command of the rich and 
poor—then go ahead and adopt the mode of culture best 
adapted to your circumstances, and for this advice we 
shall ask no greater reward than a rich cluster of delici- 
ous grapes, when we call on you three years from next 
February, if our life shall be so long continued unto us,— 
Boston Cultivator. 


Rail Road Orders.—We continue to quote at 64 cents “on 
the dollar, 
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Tue Biros—Tue Birps. 

A friend says to us—“] observe in your paper of the 
27th ult., a timely call on the farmer to protect the birds. 
[wish some measure could he suggested to do this more 
thoroughly. We have societies for the suppression of 
horse-stealing, and we frequently make a common cause 
against the robbers of our melon grounds and orchards. 
Why not do the same against the more dangerous loafers 
who destroy the natural protectors of both fields ana 
orchards? At present, no man’s house or person, in the 
country, is safe from the intrusion of these dangerous 
nuisances. 

“Impressed with the necessity of calling attention to 
this subject, [ hastily collected some facts to show the 
value of birds to the farmer, and had them printed and 
distributed among my neighbors, as ] hope, to some pur- 

ose. Isend you a copy, from which you may perhaps 
think it worth while to make extracts. 

“If public attention is only once awakened to the ex- 
tent of the evil complained of, I have no fears but it will 
be in some way remedied.” 


Copy of the printed pamphlet above alluded to : 
“Prorect THE Birps.” 


“The season is now come when the birds begin their 
labors in our fields and orchards. Many amongst us are 
well satisfied of the usefulness of these little fellow-labor- 
ers, whilst some are not aware of their value and permit 
them to be disturbed or destroyed. For the benefit of 
such, the following facts are stated, and every one is urg- 
ed, as he values his fruit trees and looks for a plentiful 
harvest, to extend to the birds the protection which they 
so richly merit. Let those who may still doubt, com- 
pare the orchards in Medford, Cambridge, &c., in June, 
with those in West Cambridge, and Lexington, where 
shooting and bird’s-nesting are not permitted. Our most 
intelligent orchardists are satisfied that the absence, in 
these last named towns, of the canker-worm, that pest 
which has cost so much labor and expense, and has ruin- 
ed so many trees, is owing mainly to the great number 
of birds which breed, undisturbed, in our fields and 
orchards. 

Let the miscl:ievous loafers, of whatever age, size, con- 
dition, or color, who roam about our fields with a musket 
in their hands, be dealt with according to law, or driven 
out like vermin, and we shall hear no more complaints 
that orchards are laid waste by insects and trees destroy- 
ed by mice. 


= 


Facts. 


“The common Cuckoo is almost the only bird which 
feeds on the caterpillar: he destroys them in great num- 
bers, eating them voraciously when they are full grown. 
The numbers of these destructive insects that a few 
Cuckoos, with their young, will destroy, is incredible.” 
—Conn. Herald. 

“When the Martins and Swallows were protected,” 
says a Herefordshire farmer, “the hops blossomed in 
great beauty, and the crop was abundant, whilst there 
was.a general failure with my neighbors, who allowed 
these birds to be shot and their nests destroyed.”—Jesse. 


“Every Crow requires at least one pound of food a 
week, and nine tenths of their fond consists of worms and 
insects; 100 Crows then in one season destroy 4780 
pounds of worms, insects, and larve ; from that fact some 
slight idea may be formed of the usefulness of this much 
persecuted bird, to the farmer.”—Magazine of Nat. Hist. 


The Blackbird destroys great numbers of grubs, &c. 
Sc. “Last August, | observed eight or ten Blackbirds 
busily engaged in the grass-plat front of my house, and 
the grass where they were seemed dying, as was hinted, 
from their mischievous operations—and the gun was sug- 
gested asthe remedy. Suspecting the object of the birds’ 
searcli, [turned up a piece of turf with the spade, and 
found it literally swarming with grubs of various sizes. I 
need not say that they were allowed to pursue their game 
undisturbed, and that the grass-plat soon segained its 
verdure. This is another instance of the utility of pre- 


_— birds on farms and in orchards and gazdens.”— 
bid. 


“The owl renders essential service to the farmer, by 
destroying mice, rats, and shrews, which infest houses 
and barns ;.it also catches bats and beetles.” 

“To those who seem inclined to extirpate the Black- 
bird, Wilson justly remarks, as a balance against the 
damage they commit, the service they perform in the 
Spting season, by the immense numbers of insects and 





their larve which they «: -troy, as their principal food, 
and which are of kinds im. <1 injurious to the husbandman. 
Indeed Kalm remarked, ti: 11 after a great destruction made 
among these and the cominoa blackbirds for the legal re- 
ward of three pence a dozen, the Northern States, in 1749, 
experienced a complete loss of the grass and graiu crops, 
which were now devoured by insects.” 

“Up to the time of harvest, 1 have uniformly, on dissec- 
tion, found their food to consist of these larva, caterpil- 
lars, motlis, and beetles, of which they devour such num- 
bers, that but for this providential economy, the whole 
crop of grain, in many places, would probably be destroy- 
ed by the time it began to germinate.” .* * At this 
season, to repay the gardener for the tithe of his crop, 
their natural due, they fail not to assist in ridding his 
trees of more deadly enemies which inlest them, and the 
small caterpillars, beetles, and various insects now con- 
stitute their only food; and for hours at a time they may 
be seen feeding on the all-despoiling canker-worms, 
which infest our apple trees and elms.”—Nutlall’s 
Ornithology. 

The Boblincoln is perhaps next to the Cedar bird or 
Canada Robin, the greatest destroyer of the canker-worm. 
Building her nest and rearing her young under the apple 
trees, as this bird often does, she requires an immense 
number of worms for their sustenance just at the time that 
they are most destructive. “J have observed one of these 
birds,” says a neighbor, “go round the limbs of an apple 
tree in a spiral direction, and destroy in this way every 
worm on the tree, in an incredibly small time. “No 
man,” added he “can calculate the value of birds ona 
farm. | have nodoubt but they save me equal to the 
labor of one man for the season, besides preserving my 
trees from destruction.” 


It may be safely said, that in acountry so thickly 
settled as this, there are no birds, not excepting the hawks 
and owls, but are vastly more useful than injurious to 
man. None of them should, under any pretence, be des- 
troyed. 

It is not generally known, that a few only of the hawks 
and owls destroy poultry. The rough-legged falcon 
may be observed the whole winter long seated on some 
small tree watching for mice, of which he destroys great 
numbers. Those who shoot him, or suffer him to be 
shot, deserve to have their trees “girdled,” by these ver- 
min. The marsh hawk, the common Harrier, and indeed 
all of this family of birds that comes so featherlessly to 


| our fields and meadows, are equally harmless and useful. 


“Utility of Preserving Birds on Farms and in Orch- 
ards——An extensive experiment appears to have been 
made in some of the agricultural districts on the conti- 
nent, the result of which has been the opinion that farmers 
do wrong in destroying rooks, jays, sparrows, and indeed 
birds in general, on their farms, particularly where there 
are orchards. That birds do mischief occasionally among 
ripe corn, there can be no doubt; but the harm they doin 
autumn is amply compensated by the good they do in 
spring, by the destructive havoc they make amongst. the 
insect tribes. The quantity of grubs destroyed by crows, 
and of caterpillars and their grubs by the various small 
birds, must be annually immense. Other tribes of birds, 
which feed on the wing, as swallows, swifts, and martins, 
destroy millions of winged insects, which would other- 
wise infest the air, and become insupportably troublesome. 
Even the titmouse and bullfinch, usually supposed to be 
so mischievous in gardens, has actually been proved only 
to destroy those buds which contain a destructive insect. 
Ornithologists have of late determined these facts to be 
true. On some very large farms in Devonshire, the pro- 
prietors determined, a few summers ago, to try the result 
of offering a great reward forthe heads of crows; but the 
issue proved destructive to the farms, for nearly the 
whole of the crops failed for three succeeding years, and 
they have since been forced to import birds to re-stock 
their farms. 

“Of late years the extensive destruction of the foliage 
and young fruit trees in orchards by a species of cater- 
pillar, has excited the attention of the naturalist, and it has 
been found to have arisen from the habit of destroying 
those small birds about orchards, which if Jeft unmolest- 
ed, would have destroyed or kept down these voracious 
insects. 


scarcely one leaf left on five or six hundred apple trees, 80 
great was the destruction; it was really quite a lamenta- 
ble object to see such fine fruit, trees so destroyed. Mr. 
Curtis observed that he was so convinced of the utility of 
preserving the birds, from past experience and injury, that 
he would not permit one of his servants. so muchas to 
scare them away.”—Lond. Mag. Nut. Hist. 

A thousand more well-attested facts might be stated to 
show the value of birds; but more are not necessary. 
Let every farmer.and every one who is interested in the 
labor of the farmer, (and who is not?) do what he can 
to protect them and the face of the country will no longer _ 
present the appearance of a scorched and blasted wilder- 
ness, but will preserve its beauty to the eye and the trees 
will produce their “fruit in season.” 


Extract from the Revised Statutes of Massachusetts. 
“Section 1. Ifany person shall, between the first day , 
of March and the first day of September, take, kill or des- 
troy any of the birds, called partridges, or quails ; or shall 


July, kill or destroy any of the birds called woodcocks, 
snipes, larks or robins ; or shall, between the first day of 
January and the first day of November, take, kill, or de- 
stroy any of the birds called grouse or heath hens ; or shall , 
within the respective times aforesaid, sell, or buy, or have 
in his possession, any of the said birds, killed or taken as 
aforesaid, he shall forfeit for every such partridge, quail or 
woodcock, the sum of two dollars, and for- every such 
snipe, lark or robin, one dollar, and for every.such grouse 
or heath hen the suin of ten dollars, to be recovered by 
complaint before any justice of the peace. 

“Section 2. If any_person shall shoot at or kill any of 
the birds mentioned in the preceding section, or any olher 
birds upon lands not owned or occupied. by himself, and 
without license from the owner or occupant thereof, at 
any time between the first day of March and the fourth 
day of July, he shall forfeit and pay to the oecupant or 
owner of such lands, the sum of TEN DoLLARS, in addition 
to the actual damages sustained, to be recovered by such 
owner or occupantin an action of trespass." —N. E. Far. 


Canker Worms.—Mr. Winship of Brighton, has sent 
us a message, saying that a sprinkling of the suds of Whale 
Oil Soap upon the trees, just as the canker worms hatch 
out, will destroy them. ‘T'hose who think to operate in 
this way, must watch the trees. very narrowly, and find 
the worms while they are very smaH, and make the ap- 
plication then.—id. . 


Tue @urcurio, is one of the vilest scourges of our 
peach, nectarine, pears, apples, quinces, and cherries, a- 
gainst which we have not yet discovered any effectual re- 
medy. 
weevil or beetle, mounts the plum or other tree, some- 
times by the aid of its wings alone, punctures each plum 
or cherry with its snout—lays one egg in each puncture, 
and thus a few of these rascals will destroy every plum 
or apple ona tree, for they lay a multitude of eggs and 
conuuue their work till the last of Aug. ifno longer. Soon 
from the egg a little grub is hatched, whose gnawings 
cause the young fruit to drop offi—shortly he gnaws out, 


its transformation and comes out of the ground in the bee- 
tle form. 

To remedy this dreadful scourge of our fruit, it is re- 
commended that you shake the trees briskly every morn- 


disturbed, they contract their legs and fall off, and as they 
lie curled up for some time after they fall, they may be 
caught in a sheet spread under the tree and burnt up. 
The young fruit which falls off shouldbe gathered up 
and burnt, or boiled up for swine. Fowls and birds are 
an enemy to the Curculio, also salt and saltpetre applied 
to the soil while they exist inthe form of agrub. Dr. 
Joel Burnet of Southboro’, Mass., had a Prince’s Emperial 
Gage plum tree, which had blossomed well for several 
‘years, but ripened no fruit. One spring early he confined 
a hen with chickens under it—that year his tree bore a 
good crop of plums—More of insects hereafter. To those 
engaged in raising fruit we recommend the New American 
Orchardist, by William Kenrick, Esq. Nonantum New-. 
ton. This is an invaluable book to the orchardist.—Bos-. 


“The splendid orchards of Mr. Curtis, (proprietor of | jon Cul. 


the celebrated Botanical Magazine,) of Glazenwood, near 
Coggeshall, in Essex, were last summer almost desolated 
by vermin of this sort. There was, indeed, in June, 


§t-7>The Steamer Acadia at Boston, brings advices to the 
3d inst. from Liverpool. .No political news. See markets, 





between the first day of March, and the fourth day of 


It begins as soon as the fruit is set in spring, as a ~ 


returns to the earth, and in about three weeks completes ‘ 


ing and evening, while the curculiones work—when thus ° 
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For the. American Farmer. 
Cuemicat Terms vsep 1n AcRicutTuRAL Essays. 


Though perfectly sensible of the vast improvement 
which has been achieved in the processes and implements 
of agriculture, in the last quarter of a century, by means 
of publications in various forms, | verily believe that these 
improvements, especially as connected with the use of 
pe would have been much greater and more wide- 

ly diffused, were it not for the scientific terms employed 
by writers, when recommending and explaining their use 
and application. I do not know ofa greater benefit, that 
any Editor could confer than he would do, who would 
undertake, for these technical terms, to use plain English, 
by any form of circumlocution to which it might be ne- 
cessary to have recourse—T rue, glossaries of these terms 
have been occasionally published, but these it is impossi- 
ble for a plain planter or farmer to carry in his head— 
Those_only can do that who have made themselves fami- 
liar with these terms, by a complete and systematic course 
“of study. 

&. Thetpodern work of Dr. Leibig,'so much and doubt- 
less so justly eulogised, is ina high degree obnoxious to 
this objection—The chemist and the scholar whose stu- 
dies have made these terms familiar, is delighted with its 
important disclosures—Every man of good sense who 
feels his ignorance, as every sensible man does, is delight- 
ed when new truths are laid before him, just asa weary, 
benighted and bewildered traveller at the break of day dis- 
covers a broad road that leads him to safety, and food 
and rest :—but these scholars ought to remember, before 
they lavish their praises, on what is so plain to them, that 
though they can say to science, 


“Thy word is a lamp to my feet and a light,” 


the mass of readers possess no such advantage—Thusit 
is that I venture to say, that for your readers generally, 
the portion of Leibig’s. Agricultural Chemistry which you 
csteem as invaluable, is a sealed book to most of your 
readers. For example, take a single passage from anoth- 
er writer in the last number of the Farmer - 

Mr. Hayward's rationale of his theory, may be gathered from the 
subjoined remarks, He says— 

« difference in the effect of the method J recommend, of ap- 
plying manuré on the surface, and there to let it remain the long- 
a convenient ; and that by Sir H. Davy, of burying it im- 

iately, may be determined by the comparative formation and 
effect of the two gases, carbonic acid and carburetted hydrogen.” 

Now, it is probable that carbonic acid and carburetted 
hydrogen, are two among the most common 4nd frequent- 
ly used expressions or terms employed in cRemistry— 
but how many of your readers know exactly t they 
mean ? 4 

1 will venture to say that four-fifths of your readers, as 
soon as they encounter them, will say, “d—n your nitro- 

and hydrogen—why don’t you give it to us in plain 
ish,” and then they’ll pass on to the next article. 
ill. you, Mr. Editor, try your hand upon these two 
terms, for instance, and see how plain you can make them. 
Mystery may te well enough in matters of faith—but not 
in practical agriculture. We may say and think we be- 
lieve in many things we don’t understand, but when we 
come to act on principles, in farming—it is somewhat es- 
sential that they be understood. 


A PLAIN MAN. 


Reply to our.correspondent, “A Plain Man.” 

Ourcorrespondent “A Plain Man,” who—though we 
have to tay it sud rosa, wields one of the ablest pens in 
the country—complains of the use of scientific terms in a- 
ral essays and works. His complaint is one, the 
of which we have often, not only acknowledg- 
, as, from the want of chemical knowledge, 
ation, by the scientific, in the illustration of 
8, have imposed upon us a degree of la- 

appropriation of time, which we were but ill a- 
le tothe unfolding of the “sealed books” and 
? which were thus presented for our consider- 


this honest confession of our incompetency, 


will recognize, at once, the embarrass- 
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ployed in chemistry. but still, although they are as fami- 
liar to our ears as household goods, we should despair of 


| making them so plain as to be comprehended by the read- 


er, if we were not encouraged by the example of the son 
of tlie gardener of the Duke of Argyle—we think it was 
——This untutored youth, who after having been taught to 
read by one of his grace’s laborers, without farther in- 
struction, by dint of application and an indemitable spirit 
of inquiry, became not only a good arithmetician, 2 good 
mathematician, master of the Latin and French languages, 
master of Newton’s Principia ; but in his turn, avthor. of 
a work equally abstruse himself. The opinion of this 
sturdy youth was, that he who had learned the alphabet, 
might teach himself whatever else he pleased. Profiting 
by this glorious example and opinion, we recollect many 
years ago, when editing a daily paper, to have got posses- 
sion of the only account of the attack upon Fowardo by 
Com. Porter, received in this country. It was in Spanish 
—which by the bye, was a “sealed book” to us. We tried 
to g2t a Spanish scholar to translate it for us; but unable 
to do so, in time for the next publication, and unwilling 
to hazard our being anticipated, we shut ourself up with 
a folio Spanish and English dictionary, and ina few 
hours prepared a very passable translation of a document, 
not one word of which did we understand a few hours 
before. The translation was, to be sure, a free one, but 
notwithstanding that defect, it embodied all the main 
facts ; and we took good and especial care, to place the 
conduct of the gallant Commodore, before his country- 
men, in such light as to reflect honor upon his bearing, 
and to divest those who might feel so dispased, of all pre- 
text for cavilling at what, to the timid, might seem rash- 
ness. In so doing, we may have been swayed too much 
perhaps, by the sentiment contained in the celebrated toast 
of the lamented Decatur,—* Our country, right or wrong” 
—and were doubtless influenced by the conservative 
principle, which teaches us that first impressions are al- 
ways the most lasting, and knowing that the motives of 
Porter were based upon the most enlarged patriotism, we 
were unwilling that the chivalry by which he carried out 
those motives, should suffer in the estimation of that 
country for whose glory he had so often perilled his 
life. 

We mention this not in any vain desire of display, but 
as our apology for undertaking the arduous task now de- 
manded at our hands. 

Our correspondent will recollect that the terms “car- 
bonic acid and carburetied hydrogen,” were merely copied 
by us from Hayward, and that, without subjecting ourself 
to the crime of inlerpolation—an offence at which propri- 
ety shudders—we could not have substituted any other 
terms. Now for our understanding of these terms : 

Carbonic acid is one of the elements resulting from the 
decomposition, decay, or putrefaction of vegetable and a- 
nimal substances; which may be said to be universal in its 
presence, both in living and dead bodies, and to form one 
of, if not the chief food of plants. Its existence has been 
detected in almost every botly, whether vegetable, animal, 
or mineral, yet submitted to the test of analysis. .Its a- 
gency is as indispensable to human life, as it is to the 
growth of the plants of the field, or the trees of the forest. 
It is alike found inthe earth, the air, and in water, and 
the simplest way todefine it would be to call it food ; for 
of a truth, in its combinations with other gaseous bodies, 
it enters more or Jess into the food of all living things.— 
So much for “carbonic acid,” as we understand it—and 
now for . 

“Hydrogen”—Hydrogen is one of the principles of 
which water is composed, constituting less than a seventh 
part of that body. Jt is inflammable in its nature—is in 
fact the principle of which gas light is formed. It is found 
also in mould in combination with carbon and other sub- 
stances, and doubtless exerts-an appropriate influence in 
vegetable economy. Its simplest designation would he to 
call it a constituent of waler, as in every 100 parts of that 
body it forms 15, the remaining 85 parts being oxygen; 
the two substances in their combined form, constituting 








an element, whose material agency all acknowledge to be 
indispensable, not only to the germination of seeds, but to 
their ultimate maturation. Hydrogen from its inflaamma- 
ble nature, would, of itself, be unfit either for the purpo- 
ses of animal respiration or the germination and susten- 
ance of vegetable life ; but when combined with oxygen, 
for which it has such strong affinity, is not only innocent, 
but acts as a powerful agent in sustaining al} living bodies. 

Nitrogen—The most simple definition which we are 
able to give to this substance, would be, to eall it a con- 
stituent of the atmosphere, and a most material one too, it 
is, for it comprises four-fifths of its entire body ; is said 
by chemists to be the principle of nitre in its gaseous 
State, and to possess in an eminent degree the power to 
extinguish flame as well as animal life. Leibig says that 
it is an element of vegetable albumen.and gluten ; forms 
but a small part of plants,but is, nevertheless,never absent, 
and is always to be found in the fluids. Davy thinks it 
prevents the action of oxygen from being too energetic, 
and serves as a medium in which the more essential parts 
of theair act. ‘This latter seems to be the opinion of ano- 
ther English chemist. What its precise action may be,as 
we are nota chemist, we cannot pretend to affirm; but 
from the large volume of it to be found in the atmosphere, 
and its uniform presence in the fluids of plants, we are in- 
clined to believe, that it is destined by Providence to ex- 
ert a highly beneficial effect, and so believing, we shall 
not get out of patience with the Great Chemist, by whom 
It was compounded, because we cannot comprehend its 
operation. 

A few words now as to the quotation we gave in our 
last from Hayward, in favor of “top-dressing and drain- 
ing,” which has called forth the complaint and inquiries 
of our correspondent. The application of manure on the 
surface having of late been advocated by many distinguish- 
ed American agriculturists, and finding their views sus- 
tained by the eminent author named above, we felt it 
our duty to give his views, the which,notwithstanding the 
use of the terms carbonic acid, and carburetted hydrogen, 
we thought we understood, and had too much respect for 
the intelligence of our readers, to suppose that they would 
not be comprehended by them. The object in covering 
manure, or in other words, ploughing it in, is to prevent 
the escape, by evaporation, of those gases, which from 
their want of specific gravity, are exhaled, and by mixing 
with the atmosphere, are wafted away and Jost to cultiva- 
tion. Now, according to our understanding of Mr. Hay- 
ward, he contended, first, that if carbonic acid was, as it is 
supposed to be, the principal ingredient in the food of 
plants, that as its specific gravity was so much greater 
than that of atmospheric air (being we believe ten times 
heavier) that no danger was to be apprehended from loss 
upon that score: and, secondly, that if hydrogen, from 
its inflammable nature, was, of itself, unfriendly to vege- 
table life, from its exposed situation, and want of ponder- 
osity, that that part of it, which was formed from the ma- 
nure, would escape, without injuring the plants with 
which it might be in immediate contact, and that its loss 
would be supplied by water. This was Hayward’s mean- 
ing, according to our reading, and ashe was advocating a 
principle, which, if sound, was calculated to do good, by 
its economy of labor, we submitted his views to the con- 
sideration of our readers, without the slightest expecta- 
tion of bringing down upon our head the imprecation of 
those for whose-benefit itis alike our duty and pleasure 
to labor. 





A DELIGHTFUL CHANGE——The Hon. Micah Sterling, in 
an address delivered by him before the meeting of the N. 
York State Agricultural Society, gave the following grat- 
ifying account of the change which had taken place in 
Jefferson county, of that state, within the last few years : 

“] can only speak particularly of my own county, where 
it is a blessed sight to travel among the farmers, and see 
how in a short time things have changed their appearan- 
ces for the better—how the log cabin has yielded to the 
beautiful stone, or brick, or wooden mahsion ; the barn of 
poles, to the stately edifice of boards and timbers ; the front 
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yard of dirt and filth to the neat lane and shrubbery ; and 
how the whole country has assumed, or is rapidly assum- 
ing that appearance of neatness, beauty, high cultivation, 
and comfort, which American farmers, with honesty, in- 
dustry and economy can soon attain.” 

This picture of the improved condition of the home- 
steads and agriculture of Jefferson, is truly delightful, and 
worthy of the emulation of the farmers and planters in 
every other part of our country ; and as the change there 
made, is susceptible of being efiected every where else, 
we sincerely indulge the fond hope, that this gratifying 
example will be fruitful of good results, and that each 
will feel himself called upon to enter the lists in that ge- 
nerous rivalry which, in its desire to excel, indulges in 
po other emotions than those which centre in the wish to 
improve the soil, and elevate the calling of the American 
husbandman ; for whatever tends to the advancement of 
either, is sure to promote the moral and physical strength 
of our common country, objects which should be dear 
to the heart of every man who cherishes patriotism as a 
virtue, and feels an honest glow of pride diffusing itself 
through his veins when he reflects that he is an Ameri- 
can citizen. 





American GRAIN IMPORTED INTO Canapa—The Brit- 
ish American Cultivator, published at Toronto, Canada, 
calls the attention of the government of England. to the 
fact, that the most valuable part of the trade and com- 
merce carried on between the British {sle and their only 
sea-port, Quebec, consists in the produce of a foreign 
country, transported through Canada, and in which the 
Canadian farmers have scarcely any. part or interest what- 
ever. The editor complains, that, while their own fertile 
lands are laying waste, or badly cultivated, the British 
possessions in America should be permitted to be the car- 
riers of the agricultural produce of a foreign state, upon 
the navigable waters that intersect their own neglected 
lands. This complaint is levelled against the commerce 
of the western and north-western states, a large portion 
of whose surplus grain now find a market in England, 
through the Canadas, as the product of the latter country, 
notwithstanding the policy of the corn-laws would, as a 
product of the United States, prohibit it by the exaction 
of enormous duties. 

We perceive too, by the expose made by Sir Robt. Peel, 
of his proposed financial policy, that this subject has at- 
tracted the notice of the home government, and it may be, 
that our industrious and enterprising farmers having ac- 
cess to the lake navigation, may be cut off. from the en- 
joyment of this hitherto lucrative trade, which, however, 
they have thus enjoyed at the expense of the shipping in- 
terest of the country. 





Canpves FRoMLarp.—The recent discoveries by which 
candles and lamp oil can be obtained from Hog’s Lard, 
cannot fail to be interesting and important to the Agricul- 
turists of this region. Candles,almost if not quite equal 
to sperm, have been manufactured from the stearine ab- 
stracted from the lard, and the oil which. is left issaid to 
answer all the purposes of sperm oil, giving equally as 
brillianta light, and lasting as long. 

Dr. M. Figures of Franklin, has been fully suecess- 
ful in repeated experiments, in extracting the stearine from 
lard; we have it firm, white, hard, and burns brightly. Mr. 
F. in a card to the editor of the Franklin Review, says 
that, “one hundred pounds of lard will produce 30 per 
cent. of stearine; the residue 70 pounds being oil, will 
answer allthe purposes forlamps, machinery, &c. as 
sperm oil, and can be afforded at nearly half the price. 
Candles made of lard will give as brilliant a light, are as 
handsome, and equally as durable as those of sperm, and 
can be sold at 25 cenis per pound, at the same time leav- 
ing a handsome profit on the capital invested.” 

The cil is now selling at the North for 45 cents less 
per gallon than sperm, and if, as is confidently alleged, it 
is as good for lamps, it is certainly worthy the attention 
not only of our farmers, but of every class of the commu- 
nity.—Vashville Uuion. 








From the Transactions of the N. ¥. Agricultural Society. 
Tue Fruit Garpen. 


By Davip Tuomas, of Cayuga county. 


_In traversing our wide spreading country, the pomolo- 
gist mustobserve with regret that so few of the landed 
proprietors enjoy the luxuries of a fruit garden. The siate- 
ly mansion, the comfortable farm-house, or the neat ‘cot- 
lage, may meet his view in every direction ; and well cul- 
tivated fields, loaded orchards, and abundant harvest, in- 
dicate that plenty reigns within ; but if he stop and enquire 
for the finer fruite of the garden, what answer would he 
get? Jn nine cases outof ten, perhaps, their names would 
sound like the words of an unknown tongue; and the 
lord of the soil know as little about-them as he does “of 
the lotus of Lybia, or the mangosteen of India. 

How many of our freeholders have ever tasted an apri- 
cot? How many of them cultivate the best cherries? 
How many know that delicious plums, always fresh from 
the tree, may be had from early wheat harvest till the 
ground freezes in autumn? How many eat the finest 
varieties of the peach? How many think of having “the 
circle of pears 2” 

These questions if duly examinedand considered, would 
show our deficiency—for deficiency, omission, or neglect 
it must be, not to provide for all the reasonable wants of 
our families. Now fine fruit in abundance would supply 
a reasonable want. The relish for it is prevalent through- 
outevery class of the population—from the honored 
guest who regales on what is set before him, down to the 
school-boy who stops to plunder by the way. 

Hundreds however, may think, or say, “We have no 
time to attend to such trifling affairs.” This plea might 
be allowed while a man was struggling to save his pro- 
perty from execution, or his land from the foreclosure ofa 
mortgage; but from him who basks in prosperity, it would 
come with anill grace. Every day comforts are not tri- 
fles. Luxuries which delight the palate, and conduce to 
health, are not (rifles; yet well ripened fruits belong to this 
class ; and we are satisfied that much suffering, and many 
a doctor’s bill, might be saved by a plentiful supply. - 

It may be said indeed, that fruit often causes illness. 
So grain often causes founder ; and cold water often cau- 
ses death ; but it is the excess that proves baneful or des- 
structive. Half-ripe, crude, unwholesome fruits have no 
attraction for hii that has free access to the Fruit Garden : 
it is the unfortunate wight for whom nobody has planted 
or provided, that incidentally suffers. 

One hundred trees in most cases, would furnish an am- 
ple supply for a family, and may be selected in the follow- 
ing proportions : 

15 cherry trees, - - - at 37} to 50 cents. 
Sapricot do - - - - = = 37} 

25 pear do + = = = = = 3% 
15plum do - - - - 37$to 50 

20 peach do - = = - = = = 26 
Snectarinedo - - = = = = = 25 
Squince do’ “- - = = = = = 26 
4early appledo - - = = = = 26 

The common nursery prices are added ; and the inter- 
est on this sum, whether borrowed or appropriated, would 
barely replenish a tobacco box through the year. 

Now a Fruit Garden containing this number of trees, 
ought to yield a constant supply of cherries for two 
months; of apricots for one month; of pears for nine 
months; of p/ums for three months ; and of peaches for 
two months. - 

One hundred trees would do well on half an acre ; but 
if we allow a square rod for each tree, the Fruit Garden 
would only be ten rods square. Now a lot of this size 
may beconveniently appropriated on every farm; and where 
is the owner who cannot build forty rods of fence? Let 
him listen, however; thorny shrubs would afford the best 
protection—not against quadrupeds, but Plato’s “two leg- 
ged featherless animals;” and the sooner such a hedge is 
planted the better. 

Unfortunately for the moral character of our population, 
fruit istoo generally considered lawful plunder. The 
culturist is allowed to have a full and exclusive right to 
his corn and potatoes—it would be infamy to steal them ; 
but noexclusiveright to his fruit-~if they can getit. Thou- 
sands of honorable exceptions to this charge, indeed may 
be found, but it is not the less true thata great part of our 
population is tainted, and deserves to be branded with re- 
proach. , 

The native fruit of a thinly 


ulated country, growing | 


share in producing this laxity of morals. “1 would soon- 
er have a hundred Irishmen around me than one Yankee,” 

was the declaration of a sufferer, whose fruit had been 

plundered near the liné of the Erie canal, when that great 

work was in progress. But Europeans are generally more 

exemplary on this poijt than Americans—shame on us! 

When Professor Stowe was in Prussia, where the roads 

are lined with fruit trees. by order of the government, he 

obsereed a wisp of straw, attached to particulartrees, to 

protect the fruit: a sufficient guard; but he suggested to 

the couchman that in America, it might only prove an in- 

viiation to plunder. “Have you no schools?” was the 

significant reply. . 

Yes, we have schools; but how many where the child 

is taught to respect his neighbor’s property? ‘Too often 

ne acquires literature and vice at the same time. The 

State of New-York is famous for her schools and her pri- 

sons: the latter to supply the-defects of the former sys- 

tem, which they do however, very ‘imperfectly. Better 

let the mandate go forth that the morality of the Bible 
shall be one of the chief objects of instruction. TEACH 

HER CHILDREN TO BE HONEST, and then with sci- 
ence and literature, a foundation for true greatness and 
prosperity would be laid. 

One thing is worth bearing in mind by those who pur- 
chase fruit trees: the best kinds are generally as hardy as 
the worst, and the difference in price fades into nothing 
when compared with the difference in qualify. Nobody 
is satisfied with mean fruit after tasting better...” 

For a Fruit Garden, a western aspect is generally best, 
because itis the least subject to suden transitions of tem- 
perature. Severe vernal frosts often prove injurious, - or 
otherwise, according to the weather that follows. If the 
sky be overcast in the morning, and the air continues 
cold, little or no damage occurs ; but when the sun breaks 
out warm, the injury is greatest; and the most so, where 
the trees are most exposed to his rays. For this reason, 
a hill or a wood on the east side, may prove very benefi- 
cial. 

A northern aspect would go far towards insuring regu- 
lar crops of the peach, nectarine, apricot, if protected from 
the sun and warm winds bya belt of evergreens. On 
sandy soils especially, the reflected heat is often suffi- 
cient in autumn or winter. to s/art the buds; and snow 
and ice have been successfully* heaped round the trees to 
prevent this disaster; but a northern aspect would render 
such labor unnecessary. , 

_ Dry firm ground should. bechosen, preferring a sandy 
or gravelly loam, though clay will do with good culture. 
Wet, peaty, or spungy soils are apt to be frosty ; for the 
radiation of heat is much greater than from firmer land. 

Four orpers of arranging or planting trees have been 
employed, which the annexed. figures exhibit, all drawn. 
by the same scale; and the distance between the nearest 
points (or trees) is intended for one rod. One hundred of 
these are represented in two of the figures; but in the quin= 
cunzx,owing to the vacancies in the sides, only ninety- 
eight are given, while in fig. 3 there is a surplus, although 
some vacancies also occur at the sides. 

The first onver requires less calculation, and is more 
generally in use than any other; but in laying out the 
ground, the boundaries should be first accurately deter~ 
mined; and the lines may then be drawn across it with pre- 
cision. No less care and attention in this respect however 
would be required by the other ornpErs. 

The guincunz fig. 2, is.only a series of squares laid 
diagonally ; and we cannot perceive any advantage that it 
has over the common square, tho’ it was formerly much 
in fashion. 

In the third onveER, each tree (except at the sides) is 
surrounded by six others, all at equal distances—in oth- 
er words, it stands in the centre of a hexagon made of six 
equilateral triangles. The trees are thus more equally 
distributed over the gronnd than by any other arrange- 
ment; and if cultivated by the plough, the furrow may 
be drawn in three different» directions. ; 

The fourth orvER, as explained by the figure, may be 
considered as rather a new proposition ; but where a team 
is to cultivate the garden, the plan has some decided ad- 
vantages. ‘The spaces between the rows, are wide enough 
for the deepest ploughing, though it should be me@reshal- 
low near the trees, and in no case come close enough to 
touch them. A lighter plough with one horse watking 
in the last furrow, however, may continue the work, and 


* We caused an apple tree te bloom a fortdight fater than 








without culture, and free for all—has doubtless had its 


the rest of the orchard, by piling wood round it. © 
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gave much manual labor. And where nutriment is so near, 
the roots will soon find it. 

[The forms accompanying these remarks will be given at 
the end of the article, in our next paper. | 


To lay out the garden aceording to this plan, draw the 
line for the first row, one rod from the fence ; then leave 
a space two rods wide, and draw another line ; and so on 
till the fifth row be completed, which will be one rod 
from the fence on the opposite side. This distance will 
allow room enough to plow between the trees and the 
fence, anid for them not to hang over and tempt prowlers 
to reach the fruit on tiptoe. 

Now 10 rods are 165 feet, and 32 subtracted leave 133 
feet, the distance between the first and last trees in the 
row.» For 20 trees, 19 intervening spaces are wanted ; 
and 19 into 133 give seven feet for each space. The trees 
though crowded dengthwise, will find ample room to 
spread laterally ; and our experience is decidedly in fa- 

‘vor of this method. 

}t has been found very useful to keep swine and poul- 
try in the Fruit Garden, on acccount of their services in 
destroying insects, and especially the curculio. In many 
instances no other protection has been necessary; but 
where the garden is large, the plum, apricot, and neclar- 
ine should be planted in the same quarter, so thatthe 
hogs, if wanted, may be confined amongst them for a time. 
Cherries, and even peaches, would also receive benefit 
froni their presence, though these fruits generally suffer 
less from this insect than the former sorts. Cherry trees 
however, should stand near together, so that from a cen- 
tral seat,a load of shot may protect them. We do not 
mean that all birds fond of cherries should be destroyed, 
but only. such as take more than a reasonable share, or 
that render no services in return. 

Many people have a prejudice in favor of birds, that no 
well balanced mind should entertain. “Denizens of the 
air,” have no more right to our property than denizens 
ofthe earth. Plunderers on two legs are not more res- 
pectable than plunderers on four legs; and cedar birds 
are entitled to no more regard than rats, unless personal 
beauty can atone for moral defurmity. 

Ornithologists often become partial to the subjects of 
their study, and side with them against the farmer and the 
gardener—magnifying their services and overlooking their 

ses. ‘The laborer indeed,may drive the geese from 
his cabbages, throw stones at. the crows, and even shoot 

a hawk—bat not the birds that devoar his cherries! 

An amiable writer, in reference'to such visitors, says, 
“Such has been the security they have felt in ourgrounds, 
and so great their increase, that not only cherries, goose- 
berries, and currants, but apples, pears, and plums, have 
been ravaged ; and itmay become a matter for serious con- 
sideration whether in continuing our protection, we do 
not risk the rorar Loss of some of the most desirable 
appendages to the dessert.” Now if called into council, 

advice would be prompt and brief: Treat. them ac- 
gto their doings. Make pies of the robins, ori- 
and cedar bitds—one chicken is worth a dozen of 
them for business ; but save and protect the blue birds, 
warblers, and sparrows—these are always our friends. 

- Stunted trees always produce smaller fruit than when 
the.sameé kind grows on vigorous branches ; but the fruit 
suffers in flavor, as well us in size. The trees should 
therefore be planted in deep beds of fertile soil. In dry 
seasons more especially, re area is of great impor- 

and young trees tre in this manner are not on- 
ly more likely to live, but grow much faster, bear much 
ee fenctagre than on sterile land. All 
our observatic to justify these remarks. — 

When oung -u are taken from the nursery, inquiry 


ow soon they will come into bearing? It 
_ and it would be’a proper an- 
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hole, ready for tilling in again ; but scatter the harder sub 
soil back out of the way. The hole should then be fil- 
led with the be=1 earth, and rise afew inches above the 
general surface on account of its settling, first mixing three 
or four shovelfuls of chip-dirt with the part that is to come 
in immediate contact. with the raots. It helps to keep 
the ground loose and moist, besides yielding much nutri- 
ment to the trees. 

‘The roots of the trees when taken from the nursery 
should be carefully guarded against drying or freezing. 
I such care however, has not been taken, bury the frozen 
roots in the ground before they cau thaw, and plonge the 
dried roots with several feet of the main stem into water, 
to soak there from 12 to 24 hours, till the moisture is suf- 
ficiently restored. 

In planting, spread out the roots carefuily, and Jet the 
best point against the strongest winds. Fine or mellow 
earth should fill up all the spaces’ between the roots, so 
that every fibre shall come in contact with it on every 
side ; and in order to accomplish this intention more per- 
fectly, throw in a pailful of water when the roots are cov- 
ered, to wash the earth down, and to fill up every inter- 
stice.* 

Newly. planted trees being acted onas levers by the 
wind, often press the earth round their stems aside, and 
make an opening down to their roots, which in conse- 
quence suffer from both drought and disturbance. ‘To 
prevent this disaster, it is therefore important that stakes 
should be provided to support and stiffen them. If driven 
before the trees are planted, they may be erect; if driven 
afterwards, they may be slanting; and in both cases, straw 
bands should be first wrapped once round to prevent the 
trees from chaling. 

When trees are set in clay which holds water like a tub, 
they souk and often perish; especially if transplanted inau- 
tumn. ‘This evilmay be readily prevented however, when 
the plough can be introduced, by drawing several very 
deep furrows where the trees are to stand, clearing out 
the loose earth with the shovel, and then employing chips, 
brush, potato tops, straw, cornstalks, or old rails, in con- 
structing an under drain. Even if made with there mate- 
rials, it would last for an age, for when mouldered into 
earth, the water would soak away along the seam. 

Early in summer, after the trees are planted, let the 
ground be well dug round with the spade, commencing 
shallow near the trees, but deepening as soon as there is 
no danger of disturbing the roots. One spading is worth 
several hoeings, though the broad hoe may be profitably 
employed once a month after the spade has thoroughly 
loosened the soil. Trees managed in this way, will grow 
much faster than if the ground were just scratched over 
to the depth ofan inch or so; and many of ours. have 
grown as luxuriantly through the late excessive drought, 
as if they were in want of nothing. 

The pruning of young trees to prevent their splitting 
down, isa very important operation. Many are greatly 
injured, and sometimes ruined, for want of this precau- 
tion. Where the limbs diverge considerably, nature has 
provided a kind of net-work of the firmest wood to con- 
nect them together ; but where two leading branches take 
nearly the same direction, they soon begin to press against 
each other; and the bark interposing, the wood is pre- 
vented from uniting. ‘The consequence generally is, that 
when loaded with fruit, they are broken down by the 
wind. Now it is far better to cut off the limb in time. 
No material loss is sustained, as al] the nutriment flows 
into the other branches, and increases their vigor. 

The advantage of pruning apple trees, is generally 
known ; and unless many of the limbs are cut out, some 
of the finest varieties become comparatively diminutive 
and insipid. The same, care however, is rarely extended 
to other fruit trees. When the twigs become stunted 
and mossy, sometimes they are trimmed by the tempest, 
or broken down by an untimely fall of snow; and then 
the benefits of pruning are manifest, even when done in 
| that rough style. [tis better however, to depend on art 
than accident. As a general rule the best flavored fruit 
of the kind grows on thé most vigorous branches well ex- 
posed to the sun and air; and with this idea constantly 
before us, we shall hardly do amiss when we apply the 
axe, the saw, or the chisel; though we may specify that 
cross branches should be lopped, and thrifty shoots that 
have room to spread, should be saved. 





xperienced horticulturist says, Nine-tenths of the 
deaths from transplanting arise from the hollows left among 
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the roots of trees ‘by a careless and rapid mode of shovelling 
the earth about the roots.” 





The mosses are parasitic plants, and should be expell- 
ed from the Fruit Garden. Lye is often used for this 
purpose on the apple tree; but we think it is no better 
than lime whitewash, which purifies the bark, and leaves 
it ina fine healthy goudition. Ouce a year is quite suffis 
cient. 

Under deep snows, or snow drifts that settle round the 
trees, the meadow mouse often guaws the hark to their 
great injury or destruction. ‘his animal however always 
works under cover ; and therefore the damage may be gen- 
erally prevented by piling mellow earth round the slems, 
a foot high, late in autumn. ‘The snow as it falls, is gener- 
ally swept away from the pile by the wind ; and even if the 
mouse shoul: persist in climbing up on the earth—which / 
we have not known him to do—he would soon come out 
into the open air, except when the snow was very deep. 

Another method which has never failed with us, though 
requiring attention—is to tread the snow firmly down 
round the stems ; and this should be cirefully done every 
time that a deep snow falls, or whenever a drift is forming 
round the trees. ‘he mouse, as he roots along, always 
turns away from the hardened snow. 

Trees completely girdled by the mice however, may 
be saved by setting grafts early in the spring to restore 
the communication between the two detached portions 
of the tree—in other words, by gratifying them together. 
Part of a small branch should be in/aid, both above and 
below; and if skilfully done and carefully coated over 
with grafting mud or wax, it will be very likely to grow, 
except on the peach or nectarine. We have succeeded in 
this way on a pear tree; but three or four should be set 
round the tree. 

Cultivated CHERRIES belong to several species, which 
have spread into many varieties, and probably hybrids. 
The caterpiller sometimes feeds on the leaves; and the 
curculio punctures some of the fruit which in consequence 
becomes wermy ; but no fruit tree yields a more certain 
crop, bearing every year without intermission unless the 
blossoms or young fruit be damaged- by frost. Some 
kinds however, as the morello, have been nearly destroy- 
ed in some parts of the country by the “BLACK GUM.” 
This excrescence is caused by an insect which should be 
carefully sought for, late in the spring or early in the sum- 





mer; and as soon as the bunches appear, the Jimb should 


be cut off and burnt. 

The SLUG, another insect, feeds on the pulpy of the 
leaf, despoiling its verdure and wasting the vigor of the 
tree. Jt might almost be mistaken for the filth of some 
liitle bird. Jt soon renders itself conspicuous however, 
by its works; and though it sometimes attacks the foilage 
of other trees, the cherry leaf appears to be its favorite 
food. It may be destroyed by throwing fresh ashes among 
the branches by means ofa shinglé—every worm that is 
covered, perishes. It has been done when the dew was 
on the leaves ; but if the slug is moist enough of itself to 
catch the ashes, it would be better to apply them when 
the leaves are dry, because the latter would neither be in- 
jared by the potash, nor defiled by the dust. 

The cherry tree is more impatient of nuisances than 
most other kinds. Some have been destroyed by ashes 
thrown round the stem. Under two trees, the pigs were 
fed with corn, and the cobs scattered over the ground: 
both perished. Inaslight depression near another, the 
waier collected in rainy weather, and the geese dabbled 
in it: the tree diedthe same summer. Lime whitewash 
has also been charged with injuring the cherry tree ; and 
if it be used at all, the experiment should be cautiously 
conducted. 

The morrello and Kentesh appear to be adapted to a 
greater variety of soils than the heart cherry trees; and may 
be employed as stocks for the latter in unfavorable situa- 
tions. The outgrowing ofthe stock by the graft, consti- 
tutes no valid objection, | We have never seen a tree en- 
dangered by such overgrowth, while the obstruction to 
the descent of the juices, favors the enlargement of the 
fruit. 

To be Concluded in our next. 


Hair or You won’r voit, though very profitable. 
Every farmer whohas milch cows or other animals on 
the homestead to feed—ought to plant a piece of corn to 
be cut two or three times in the course of the season, and 
fed out to his milch cows and other stock. In times of 
drought and short pastures it will be valuable. An aston- 
ishing quantity can be obtained from an acre at the sever- 
al croppings. Let the land bein good order, and handy, 


plough deep; make your rows two feet and a half a part; 
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$15, and cost of cultivation $5. 
‘sow Clover seed, fifteen pounds to the acre, with from one 
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make a broad furrow, fill st well with manure, and sow the 
southern flatcorn thick. This will stand the drought 
and give agreater crop than our smaller varieties. ‘Try 
it farmers on a large-or small scale, according to your sev- 
eral wants. We know there.can be no profit on cows 
unless they are weil fed, or thrift with stock in short pas- 
tures.— Boston Cult. 

CaTTeRPILLERS are likely to bea formidable enemy to 
fruit trees this season—Now is the time to destroy them 
before they have completed their work of destruction. 


* Jt is recommended to take them early in the morning when 


the nests are full—pull themoffand mash them under foot 
—Iftheir nests are high, take a pole with aswop of rough 
flannel on the end. Dip this in spirits of turpentine and 
wipe them all off with this. Be assured, if your fruit 
trees are good for anything, you will find your reward.— 
Ibid. 

Rememoen, the labor of harvesting Sugar Beets, Man- 
gel Wurzel, Ruta Baga, is small compared with the labor 
of harvesting the potato—They all may be harvested very 
well in a clear pleasant evening.—ZJbid. 

On your Pium TREES you see now a great number 
of large black worts.—Cut them all out clean, do not be 
afraid of hurting the limb—Nothing short of the most 
thorough work will save the trees—gather up what you 
cut out and burn—we speak from experience.—Jbid. 





East Inpta Corton.—We have before us a sample of 
East India Cotton, lately produced under the direction of 
Capt. Bayles. This cotton.is very white, and well clean- 
ed, and is in quality betweex the best of Upland and Sea 
Island. ‘The staple is strong and of good length. 

Jt kas been favorably pronounced upon by several of 
our merchants, who have seen it. ‘Those who are desir- 
fous to examine it will please call at our office and judge 
or themselves.— Savannah Repub. 





Rotation or Crops. 

Epitors or tHe Cottivator:—The subject of agri- 
culture is becoming one of absorbing interest to the great 
body of our farming population; and the most important 
question that can be raised on the subject is, how the two 
great articles of farming capital, land and labor, can be 
made the most productive. In countries that are new, 
labor may be most profitably employed in clearing, fenc- 
ing and improving land, and preparing it for cultivation ; 
but when the land is thus prepared, the inquiry is, how 
shail this land be cultivated so as to give the'greatest nett 
proceeds for a number of years in succession? What 
amount of labor to the acre shall be expended, and what 
course shall be pursued, to preserve the productive 
powers of the soil? An acre of good tillage land, say a 
clover lay with 25 loads of good barn yard or hog pen 
manure, with proper cultivation, will produce at least 60 
bushels of corn. The cultivation will cost $20. The 
corn at 50 cents per bushel, will be worth $30, and the 
stalks worth $10. After the corn, raise roots, potatoes, 
ruta baga, sugar beet. carrots, or some of each. This crop 
would be worth $30. This will violate. no principle of 
good husbandry. An ameliorating crop will follow an 
exhausting ove, and by having two hoed crops in succes- 
sion, the land will bein the most perfect state of cultiva- 
tion for a crop of spring grain. After roots, sow spring 
grain, wheat, barley or oats. The crop will be worth 
With your spring crop, 


to two bushels of plaster, when your crop is well up. 
This acre of clover, cutand fed green to horses, cattle and 
swine, or cured for fodder, will be worth $12. This 
acre of land, alier lying two years to clover, and giving 
back all the manure that is made froin it, with careful at- 
tention, will be prepared for another 60 bushels of corn, 

The value of products on five acres at the lowest com- 
putation cannot be less than $109. ‘The cost of cultiva- 
tion at one dollar per dav would be $54,50. or half of the 
product, which dedueted from the whole value of pro- 
cuets would leave $54.50, or $10,90 per acre for the use 
ofland. Theannual product of 40 acres, upon this cal- 
culation, would be worth ¢872. The cost of cultivation 
at one dollar per day would be $436, which deducted 
from the whole amount of procuce would leave $436, or 
$10,90 per annum for the use of land. This calculation, 
however visionary it may appear at first sight, is founded 
on facts and principles which every practical agriculturist 
will acknowledge to be correct. 

The great benefits of this plan are, it proposes a sys- 


tem ; and all must acknowledge that system in agriculture 


is as necessary as in any other business. It gives @ pro- 
per variety to our agricultural. productions. It recom- 
mends a more particular attention to the root crop, which 
is one essential item in a system of good husbandry. It 
gives a more equal division of labor through the season. 
It would save much labor in making and supporting divi- 
sion fences, which on this plan would be unnecessary. 
By this system, every species of noxious weeds, even the 
Canada thistle, would be eradicated, and the amount of 
labor would be greatly diminished, while the amount of 
agricultural products would be increased. 


Homer, N. Y.. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Molasses.—The cargo of the schr. Mary from Porto Rico, 
consisting of 126 hhds and 33 tierces, was sold at auction on 
Tuesday at 2la214 cts. 

Plaster.—A_ sale of 240 tons Plaster at $2,50 per ton. 

Hogs.—The supply of Live Hogs during the week has been 
fully equal to the demand and the prices paid have ranged 
from $4,50 to $4,75 per 100 Ibs. 

Cotton.—A sale this week of 135 bales Florida, at 83 cts. 
on time. P 

’ Sugars.—At auction on Tuesday, 280 bhds. Rorto Rico 
were offered, but holders not being willing to take the prices 
bid $5,25a5,75—only 10 hhds. were sold., Sales of Porto Ri- 
co, by private contract, at $4,624a6,50; and of Cuba Musco- 
vado at $5a6. Sales also of brown Havana box Sugars at 
$5.75. which is an improvement on previous rates. 

Tobacco.—The quantity of Tobacco inspected at the four 
State Warehouses this week is greater than was ever before 
inspected in one week in this city—being 1912 hhds. There 
has been a fair inquiry for Maryland during the week, and 
sales were made to a considerable extent. Notwithstanding 
the large receipts, the stocks in the hands of agents do not 
accumulate as rapidly as might be supposed from the large 
quantities brought in, The inquiry has been mostly directed 
to middling and good qualities ranging from $4,50a$6,50. Oc- | 
casional sales, however, are made of common and inferior 
sorts. We continue last week’s rates which are fully suppor- 
ted, viz. inferior and common Maryland at $2,50a3,50; mid- 
dling to good $4a6,50, and good $7a8; and fine $8a12. Ohio 
has not been in active request, though occasional sales are ma- 
king in small parcels. We quote as before, common to mid- 
dling $3,50a4.50; good $5a6; tine red anc wrappery $6.50a10; 
fine yellow $7,50a10; and extra wrappery $llal3. The in- 
spections of the week comprise 1559 hhds. Maryland; 352 
bhds. Ohio, and 1 hhd. Virginia—total 1912 hhds. 

Wool.—'Transactions in Wool toa considerable extent have 
taken place during the week, among which we note a sale 
of 10,000 Ibs. Saxony and Merino fleece washed at 26 cents, 
6 months. Sales also of three quarter to full blood Merino at 
33 cents on time, and of unwashed at 16 10 18 cts. We note 
sales also of washed Native to quarter blood merino at 20 to 
28 cenis as in quality. 

Virginia Bank Notes.—We quote the notes of all the Vir- 
ginia Banks at 5 per cent discount, except Wheeling, which 
we continue to quote 14 per cent discount. 

Flour.—Sales of Howard street Flour of good standard 
brands were made from stores on Saturday at $5,622 and we 
note sales of several paree!s to-day atthe same price. We 
quote the wagon price al 33,50. . 

City Mills Flour is held at $6046,124—no sales. 

A sale of Susquehanna Flour on Saturday at $5,623. 

Grain.—A sale of prime Md, Red Wheat to-day at $1,27. 
We quote good to prime at $1,20a$1,27. Sales of Pennsyl- 
vania Wheat on Saturday at $1,28. To-day several lots were 
sold at $1,20ag1,27. Sales of Md. Corn to-day at 54a55 ets. 
for both white and yellow. A sale of Pennsylvania Yellow 
to-day at 55 cts, Sales of Md. Oats to day at 40 cts. 

Cattle. —T he offerings to-day at the drove yards amounted 
to 160 head of Beet Cattle, all of which were sold at prices 
ranging from $5,75 to $6,25 per 100 Ibs. ‘as in quality. We 
note some sales of Live [Hogs at $4,50ag4,75, with a good 
supply and only moderate demand. 3 

Provisions.—-We are without transactions to note and con- 
tinue to quote nominally as last week, viz. Mess Pork at $7,- 
50as8; No. | at $6,50q87; Prime at $5,50ag6. Mess Beef ai 
$9,50; No. | at $7,50, and Prime at $4.50. Limited sales of 
Bacon are making within the range of the fullowing prices, 
viz. Western assorted at 34a4 cents, Lams at 5a74 cents; 
Sides 33a4 cents; Shoulders at 3a34 cents, and Joles at 2 ets. 
Western No. 1 Lard, kegs, is held at 64 cts, without sales. 

Philadelphia, Saturday P. M.—About 2500 bbls Flour of 
Penna. brands at $5.75 per bbl. and also a few hundred 
bbls at $5,874; 200 half bbls, Penna. at $6.12 per bbl., 100 
bbls extra Penna $6.25 per bbl. Good Penna. wheat 130c. 
and Southern do. at 128c. per bushel. Corf -has declined, 
sales since the first of the week [waen the rate was 55c.] have 
been made at 53c. for Southern flat yellow, and 52a58c. for 
white do. Southern Oats 40c. There is rather more demand 
for provisions, but no improvement in price. We quote mess 
Pork at $74a8; prime ¢6a63, mess Beef 7a8, Hams and Ba- 
con 4a7¢ per Ib Lard 5a5ic. Penn. Butter in-kegs and tubs 
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At’ New York, on Saturday.—Cotton continues quiet.. Of 
Flour the receipts are light, and the market is consequently 
hetier. 1000 bbls, Genesee’ brought $6.314, which is a fur- 
ther advance. Georgetown is held at $6,374, with light sales 
—4000 bushels Illinois Wheat brovght 30 ets.; an advance 
of le. per bushel—Northera Corn 65, Rve 65, Oats 44 ets. 

At Charleston, May 21.—Cotton.—The sales of the week 
are 4524 bales Upland at 4#a10? cts. which shows no change 
this week in prices.. Rice.—Fair demand. The sales are 
1578 tierces at $1,872.94. 

At New Orleans, May 14.—Cotton.—At the close of last 
week prices fell ¢ to 4 ct. Since then there has been very 
litle done, We quote Louisiana and Mississippi—ordinary 
44a6; middling 64a7, middling fair 84a84;fair 94a10; good 
fair 104a11; good and fine 12a13 cts. Tennessee and Alabama 
—average lists 54a6c; selected crops Gia7c. Sugar.—in 
moderate demand at 3a4 cts, principally for the West. The 
extremes are 2a54 cts. 





BY THE ACADIA. 
From a Circular of Messrs. Baring, Brothers & Co. 


London, May.3.—No improvements in markets since 18th 
ult. Money extremely abundant, and discounts obtainable at 

per cent; still, however, the same dullness pervades trade 

in all its branches, and prices, with few exceptions, have 
been supported with difficulty. 
_ Flour and Wheat.—The new Corn Bill is now in opera- 
tion—present duties are, on Wheat 15s per qr. and on Flour 
7s 104d per bbl.; little doing in either; good fair Wheat in 
bond worth 45s to 47s per qr; Flour held at 28s per Ib. 

The anxiety to make salesof Tobacco continues undi- 
minished, but the demand is still so moderate, and confined 
to the finest qualities of Va. leaf and good stems, that litle 
progress has been made, notwithstanding the low rates at 
which holders would sell.—Turpentine still quiet; the recent 
arrivals have come direct to the draws; last sales of mild new 
were made at 12s 9d, and a parcel of old (landed a year since) 
at 12s 3d per cwr, 

American Stocks remain in the same neglected state as 
for some time past. Last price for Penn. 5 per cent, was 
474, and at that rate there are sellers. Ohio offered at 60 
percent. Some little inquiry for New York State 5's at 72 
per cent. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, April 22.—Demand early in 
the week extremely active, anda large business done. Total 
sales 39,920 bags of which exporters have taken 1600 Am. 
Speculators very active, and have purchased 13,600 Am. 

May 2.—Demand moderate; sales only 3500 bags, inelud- 
ing 450 Am. for export. Although the market is dull, there 
is no depression in prices, as the market is by no means 
abundanily supplied. 

May 3.—Demand bo day has -been exceedingly limited, 
and sales only 2000 bags, including 100 Am. for export, 
Market very dull, but prices without alteration. 

Evening —Since the 19th ult. the speculative inquiry then 
at its height, totally disappeared ; the trade are buying pro- 
portionate to the average weekly consumption, and the 
market has assumed its old aspect of extreme dullness and 
comparative inactivity, which has been its main charazter- 
istic for a long time past. The extensive speculative busi- 
ness has had no effect in placing prices permanenily higher. 

From the manufacturidg districts the accounts are in no 
wise cheering, from week to week hope is deferred ; never- 
theless more confidence it is expected will be infused into 
general trade as soon as the amended tariff is in full opera- 
tion. Good and fair Am. are not abundant, but in general 
the extreme rates of 19th ult. are easily obtained; in mid. ané 
inf, the decline of 4d per lb, is quoted ; all long stapled - Cot- 
tons heavy. 


MILLWRIGHTING,PAT TERN &MACHINE MAKING 
By the subscriber, York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pre- 
pared to execute orders in the above branches of business at the 
shortest notice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and executed 
by him to operate well. 
Murray's Corn and Cob Crushers for hand power $25 
Do. by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, 351040 
Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to 300 bushels an hour, 151075 
Portable and Stationary Hurse Powers 7510150 
Self sharpening hand Mills, a superior article, 12 
Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a35 
Mill, carry Jog, and other Screws, 2‘sma!l Steam Engines 3 to 4 
horse power. Any other machines built to order. 
Patent rights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
Mills, a good invention. . 
&¥Orders for crushers can be left with any of the following a' 
gents: Thos, Denny, Seedsman, Baltimore; J. F Callan, Washing- 
ton, D. C; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; S Sands, Farmer oflice; or th e 











subscriber, JAS. MUKRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 
may 28 “ly 
DURHAMS. — 
A gentleman who is overstucked, and without will 


sell on terms that cannot fail to please, several very superior year- 

ling Heifers, and a this spsing’s Bull calf; they are out of erl-brated - 

milking masks and from imported animals. 8. SANDS. 
may 2 


| ncaa) 3 
BERKSHIRE PIGS—DEVON CATTLE. 








8c. Beef Cattle—350 head were at market, which sold at 





7c for the best quality, inferior as low as 5c, 50 left over. 


For sale by JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
mh 9. Or apply at No. 50 8. Calvert St. Baltimore. 
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: PROSPECTUS OF THE 
AMERICAN FARMER; 
And Spirit of the Agricultural Journals of the day. 


The “American Farmer,” as its title imports, is a work wholly 
devoted to the cause of agriculture, and embraces within the range 
of its discussions every thing connected with the business of the far- 
mer and planter, particularly of thes Middle, Southern and West- 
ern States. Its pages are ever open to correspondents upun all the 
various topics of enlightened husbandry, and it shall be, as it ever 
has been, the business of its editor to vlicit communications froin 
the practical and scientitic, and to cull from European authors as 
well as native journals, whatever he may deem of interest to the 


As the oldest agricultural periodical in the country—the pioneer 
im the great work of improvement—(now about commencing its 
24th year of existence) —its Proprietor may, without arrogance call 
upon planters, farmers and others, throughout the country, to 
use their influence to extend the field of its usefulness, and while 
he}makes this appeal he pledges himself to exertion on his part, to 
render it worthy of their fostering care and support. 

In addition to the various matters of interest in the management 
of the farm and plantation, which are weekly to be found in its co- 
Jumns, the prices curren! of the staple productions in the principal 
markets on the sea-board, are given in each number, and an adver- 
tising page containing notices and descriptions of the various agri- 
cultural machi ery and implements manufactured and sold in tnis 
cit also of other matters of general interest to the agriculturist. 

he next volume commences the latter end of this month, May. 


¢@%Teams—The “Amorican Farmer” is publistied every Wed- 
nesday—each number contains 8 super royal 8vo pages, and is 
printed on a fine white paper—price $2.50 per angum, payable in 
advance, or $3 if not paid within six months—5 copies for g10— 
Any one obtaining 5 subscribers, and remitting $10, will be enti- 

to oa copy. . a 4 
‘All letters by mail to be post paid, addressed to 

nt ° ae SAMUEL SANDS, 

Pub. American Farmer, cor. Baltimore & North sts. Baltimore, Md. 


HARVEST TOOLS. 

IN STORE—Waldron & Griffin Grass SCYTHES, and superior 
Seythe Sneaths; 2 & 3 prong’d tine Hay Forks; Boye do.; superior 
Pennsylvania made wooden Hay Forks; New England made Hay 
Rakes, treble bow+d; superior made grain Cradles, with Waldron 
blades, the fingers adjusted by screws, several superior Horse Pow- 
ers and Thrashing * achines, the latter of various make, prices from 
$35 to $100 independent of the power; a few Wheat Fans (smal! 
size,) al-o one very large size horizont:! wheat Fan, a prime arti- 
cle; Corn Shellers, made with upright and stopping stands, both 
made in the very best manner; 12 Corn Cultivators, the hoes are 
of wrought irun and well steeled; also, Tobacco Cultivators; a yreat 
variety of Cultivating Ploughs with wrought and cast shares— 
Likewise an extensive assortment of plough Castings at wholesale 
and retail. The stock-of c\ lindrical Straw Cutters on hand is large, 
embracing all sizes of both ron and wood frames. The usual stock 
of other implements is large and too numerousto mention. All 
repairs done at short notice, $J.S. EASTMAN, 

may 18 36 West Pratt st. 


HARVEST TOOLS, THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 
FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS, 

Grain Crapies, made with Horse Powers, 2 sizes, for 2 
wood and iron braces,and fiaish- | or 4 horses, made very durable 
ed in superior style. and on the most simple principles 

Graw ann Grass Scrrues, Ture-ninc Macuines, two 








warranted best quality. most approved sorts. 
Hanp anv Horse Raxes,se- | Wuear Fans,combining Rice’s 
veral of the most approved sorts | and Myers’ improvements, con- 


struction very simple, and per- 
formance rapid and perfect. 
Piovens, 25 sorts, including 
all the preferred sorts. 
Vecetasis Correns 
Miits, Causuers 
Dant Macnuines 
Cylindrical Straw Cutters 
Churns, Corn Shellers 


Sicxres, Wuersrones, &e. 
Grasse Scrrnes, with hang- 
ings complete. 
wivaTors, for Corn and 
Tobacco, made to expand and 
stationa 
Corw Haarows of all sorts 
. Knowzes’ Patent Grain and 
Grass Cutting Machine, which | 
is'probably the bestinachine of | Garden and Field Seeds, a ge- 
the kind im this country. © neral assortment 
; Farming anno G.rpen Toots. 
ROBT. SINCLAIR, jr. & CO. 
46 Light street. 





mh 18 
; LIME—LIME. 
je subscriber i prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short wiles at 
their Kilna at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street .Bal- 
o upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish 


bs the State. | 
nvites the opened farmers and those interested in the 
use article, and wou Pp to communicate any in- 
¢ either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
apes Ge water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
.  N.B, Wood received in payment at market price. 
ap 223m. E. J. COOPER. 


' i ACHINES, CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, 

_*  ©ORN SHELLERS, &. WARRANTED. 

ng Machine stands al:ne, increasing in reputation from 

its first cost in one large crop in the waste 
of others, to construct machines for a 

known to be total failures. Those who 





“ 












Cob superior 
Shellers and Huskers constantly on hand 
fe OBED HUSSEY. 





MARTiN#AU’S IRON HORSE-POWER 
The above c:1! represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for maryland, Delaware, 
and the astern Shore of Virginia; aud he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this 
before pufchasing elsewhere; for beauty, compactness and durabils 
ity it has sever been surpassed. 
Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Cora Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices 
Agricultaral Implements ofany peculiar model made to order at 
the shorest hotice. 

Castings for all kindsofploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A Jiberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at thisestablish 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No 
Q0, Pratt street. . Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 


THE LIME KILNS. 

The subscriber, in order to meet the increasing demand for Lime 
for agricultural purposes, has established Kilns for burning the 
same on the Rock Puint farm, belonging to the Messrs. Lancaster, 
in Charles county, Md. where he is ready to supply all demands 
for this section of the state, and the waters of the Potomac, on ac- 
commodating terms. Orders direeted to him at Milton Hill Post 
Office, Md. will meet prompt attention. 

WM. M. DOWNING, 


de7 6n:* 

BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

The subscriber will continue to receive orders for their spring lit- 
ters of young Berkshire Pigs, from their valuable stock of breeders, 
(for particulars of which, see their advertisement in No 34 or 37, 
Vol. 2 of this paper.) Price at their piggery $20 per pair; cooped 
and delivered in, or shipped at the port of Baltimore, $21 per pair. 

All orders post paid will meet with prompt attention—address, 

T. T. & E. GORSUCH. 

Hereford, Baltimore Co. Md. mh 23 


PROUTY & MEARS’ $100 PREMIUM PLOUGH. 

Received at the office of the American Farmer, two sizes of the 
above celebrated plough, to which was awarded the prize of $100 
at the Massavhusetts Fair. Farmers and others are invited to call 
and examine them. Orders received for them, as also fur the Wi- 
ley and other ploughs, by m 30 SAML. SANDS. 


MURRAY?’ SCORN & COB CRUSHERS. 

The subscriber, who exhibited the Corn’ and Cob Crusher and 
Grinder at the Agricultural meeting at Govanstown, continues to 
bui'd them, and bas svimproved them that persons who have not 
xot horse powers, can use them by hand power, with sufficient fa- 
cility tou supply the wants of small farms, and with one or two horse 
power can do more work, he believes, than’any other machine fur 
the same purpose that will require double the power. Hoving made 
a new set of patterns, and put such improvements as may have 
suggested themselves for the benefit of the machine, he has been o- 
bliged to increase the price to $40, which includes an extra set of 
grinders. 

He is also prepared to build portable HORSE POWERS of 
the very simplest and best construction, in every respect best suit- 
ed for farmers; in place of using cast iron wheels, he uses leather 
belts,which the farmer can keep 1n repair himself. Itis now well 
tested that belts are as well adapted to driving machinery as cast 
iron wheels. 

>+Orders for the above machinescan be left with Mr. SAML. 
SANDS, at the office of the American Farmer, or with the suab- 
scriber, WM. MURRAY, Powhatan Factory, 
fe Baltimore county. 


BERKSHIRE PIGs. 

The subscriber has for sale, genuine Berkshire Pies of the cele- 
brated stock of C. N. Bement, Esq. of Albany, N. Y. at the very 
reduced price of Ten Dollars per pair. Apply to Robt. Sinclair, Jr. 
or the subscriber at Elkridge Landing. 

RICHARD B. DORSEY. 

Also a Berkshire Sow about 9 mos. old, and a sow 1S mos. old. 

ap 20 4° 


MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS. 

The subscribers, inventors and patentees of this most, excellent 
machine, offer fur sale the right to manufacture fur any state or 
county in the U. States. That t'is machine will be adopted, and 
become in general use in the corn-growing districts «f our country 
there can be no doubt, as it is satisfactorily ascertained that more 
than one-third of the value of the produce is lost by the waste of the 
cob, which being crushed and ground with the grain, is more valu- 
able for stock thancorn fed by itself, and we guarantee that our 
Crusher will do more and better work with the same power than 
any other machine of the kind now in use, and invite all manufac- 
turers to a fair trial. 

&# We have appointed Mr. SAMUEL SANDS the sole Agent 
for the sale of rights, who will give every necessary information 
to tho-e desirous of purchasing. All letters must be post paid. 

NOTICE—There are several machin sts infringing upon our pa- 
tent CORN and COB CRUSHERS—we therefore furbid all per- 
sons from making, vending or using Corn Crushers having a tube 
or tubes for holding the ears of corn while they are broken, ex- 
cept such as have rights. JAS. & WM. MURRAY, 





























mh 2 » Baltimore, Md. 

. TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND. PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTE« SiiELL & STONE LIME, aga 


‘LEACHED ASHES, all of te best qnality for agricultural pur- 


poses, and af prices to suit the times. 
Vessels loading at his wharf with any of the above articles, will 





not be subject tocharges for déckage or wharfage 
fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 





AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 

Manufactured and for sale by A. G. & N. U. MOTT 
South east corner of Ensor and Forest sts. ncar the Bel-air market, 

Old Town, Baltimore, 

Being the only agents for this state, are still manufacturing WI- 
LEY’S PATENT DOUBLE POINTED COMPOSITION CAPT 
PLOUGH, which was so highly approved of at the recent Fair at 
Ellicott’s Mills, and to which was awarded the palm of. excellence 
at the Govanstown meeting over the $100 Premium Plough, Prou- 
ty’s of Philadelphia, and Davis’ of Baltivnore, and which took the 
premium for several years at the Chester Co. Pa. fair—This plough 
i$ so constructed as to turn either end of the point when one wears 
dull—it is made of coinposition metal, warranted to stand ston 
or rocky land as well as steel wrought shares—in the wear of the 
mould board there is a piece uf casting screwed on; by renewing 
this piece of metal, at the sinall expense of 25 or 5U cts. the mould 
board or plough will last as long asa halt dozen of the ordinary 
ploughs. They are the most economical plough in use—We are 
toldvy numbers of the most eminent fariers in the state that they 
save tha expense of $10 a year in each piough. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his own interest will do well by calling and examin- 
ing for himself. We always koxp on hand a supply of Ploughs and 
composition Castiugs—Price of a 1-horse Plough $5 ; for 2 ormore 
horses, $10. 3 

We also make to order. other Ploughs ef various kinds. 

MOTT’S IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN, which was 
so highly approved of at the recent Fair at Hilicott’s Mills and 
at Govanstown, as good anufticle as there is in this country— 
prices from 22 to $29. 

A CORN SHELLER that will shell as fast as two men will 
throw in, and leave scarcely a grainon the cob nor break a cob, 
by manual power; price $17. 

CULTIVATORS with patent teeth, one of the best articles for 
the purpose in use, for cotton, corn aud tobacco price $4, exira set 
ofterth 1. 

HARROWS of 8 kinds, from 7 to $12. 

GRAIN CKADLES of the best kind, $3.75. 


HARVEST TOOLS, &c. 
Thankful for past favors we shall endeayor to merit a continuauce 
of the same. ja26 





MOTT’S AGRICULTURAL FURNACE. 

The subscriber respectfully infurms his cus'omers, and the pub- 
lic generally, that he has on hand, and intends constantly to keep, 
a supply, of MOTT’S JUSTLY CELEBRATED AGRICULTU- 
RAL FURNACES, for cooking vegetables and grain for stock of 
allkinds. They vary in size from HALF a barrel to FOUK bar- 
rels, and are better adapted to thie purpose for which they are in- 
tended than any other yet invented ; obtained the premiuin of the 
American Institute, and have given satisfaction to every gentleman 
by whom they have been purchasedr. Col.C. N. BEMMN, the 
distinguished agriculturist near Albany, New York, who bas had 
one in use for some time, ina letter to the editor of the Cultivator, 
says. 

The one I purchased last fall, I continued to use during the 
winter, and have found no reason to alter the opinion then. express- 
ed ; but on the contrary, | am more contirmed, and do not hesitate, 
without qualification, to recommend it, with the ate mprovements, 
as superior to any thing, for the purpose intended, which | have 
ever used, or which hasfallen under iny observation.” 

“Mr. Mott has lately sent me one of the capacity of two bar- 
rels, containing the improvements, which consist in casting ‘‘points 
of attachment” or gudgeons, on the rim or sides of the kettle, ‘so 
that with a crane or level’’ it-may be raised out of the casing and 
the contents ewptied out, and to facilitate which, a loop or eye is 
cast‘on the bottom of the kettle so that itcan be done without 
burning the fingers. The flange also, has been extended beyond 
the edge of the casing, so that if water boi] over it will nut run 
down the flues and put out the fire.” 

These furnaces and boilers are portable and may be set up in any 
out-house, being from their compactness and contsruction perfectly 
safe. The furnaces are made of cast iron and peculiarly calculat- 
ed to ecunomise fuel. 

Tho following are the prices for one of the capacity ofa half 


barrel $12,50 
° do do One barrel 20,00 
do do do One and a half 24,00 


Two barrels 28,00 
Three’ do 38,00 
do do do Four = do 48,00 
A. WILLIAMS, Corner of Light & Pratt St. Balt. Md. 
tf 
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The subscriber has for sale at the old 
stand, No. 176 MARKET STREET, PHI- 
LADELP: ‘1A, the most oxtensive assort- 

= ment of GARDEN, GRASS aod FLOW- 
sw ER SEEDS, to be found in the U. States. 
The assortment comprises all the standard 
varieties ; also many new and choice kinds, 
crop of 1841, and warranted of the best qua- 
lity. ALSO, 
PROUTY & MEARS’ Centre Draught 
self-sharpening PLOUGHS, the best and cheapest Ploughs to keep 
in repair now in use; 

Also, PROUTY & MEARS?’ patentSUB-SOIL PLOUGH. This 
implement does the work to admuration, leaving the sub-soil in the 
best possible manner. 

Also, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, Fan Mills, Vegetable Steam- 
ers, Cultivate rs, hill-side Plonghs, left. hand Ploughs, and GAR- 
DEN TOOLS of all kinds—Agricultural BOOKS, &c. &e. for sale 
at wholesale and retail at the lowest prices, by 
D. O. PROUTY, 
No, 176 Market street, between 5th & 6th streets, 

mh 15 2m Philadelphia. 


SEED-STORE § AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
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